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The "minimum entity" of the existential world is called the psychon, 
which is defined as the unit of awareness, having the characteristic activity of 
psychokinesis. The psychon is the constituent element of the electron, the 
electron of the atom, the atom of the molecule, and so on. This successive 
combination passes through critical phases, with the result that the world is 
stratified in well-defined levels or planes. The three most important levels 
are the meta-psychic plane, or plane of relations and values, which is super- 
existential and not composed of psychons, and the psychokinetic and physical 
planes. 

The test of such an accumulation of analytical instruments lies in the use 
of it. When the physicist analyses atoms into electrons, the analysis serves 
a definite explanatory purpose; he can verify his hypothesis by reference to 
the observed behavior of radio-active substances or other phenomena. But 
what observations verify the hypothesis that electrons may be analysed into 
unit awarenesses? Assuming that electrons can be analysed at all, why into 
awareness rather than something else? In other words, does the proposition 
that an electric charge is a complex of awarenesses really mean anything? 

Apparently the purpose is partly, or perhaps mainly, to explain the relation 
of mind and body. Thus on the side of consciousness Mr. Eno asserts that a 
sensation, a blue light, for example, is subjectively a periodicity (p. 108). 
Sense differences, as between the blue light and a tone, are differences of 
periodicity (p. 115). The argument seems to be that if the physicist will 
concede that electrons are awarenesses, and if the psychologist will concede that 
sensations are periodicities, there is no difficulty in supposing that the one is 
the other, or in fact anything else you please. As Mr. Eno remarks, "The 
only condition that it is necessary to posit ... is that the psychokinetic 
field in question should be coterminous spacially with some portion of the line 
of flow of the nervous impulse" (p. 101). But again the question is whether 
it really means anything to say that a sensation is a periodicity and is spacially 
coterminous with a nerve impulse. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

Thought, Existence, and Reality, as viewed by F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet. By Walter S. Gamertsfelder, Geneva, New York, W. F. 
Humphrey, 1920. — pp. 107. 

This essay contains a careful and thoroughgoing analysis of the doctrines of 
Mr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet concerning thought, existence, and reality. 
Of the five chapters of the book, the first is devoted to a discussion of the nature 
of thought and of its relation to other aspects of experience; the second is 
concerned with the question of the relation between thought and its objects; 
the third deals with the problem of the nature and structure of knowledge 
and of its relation to existence and reality; the fourth is more critical than the 
preceding, and attempts to show the implications of the above theory of 
knowledge for the theory of reality; and the fifth sums up and criticizes the 
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views of the authors studied in regard to the ultimate nature of the Absolute 
and its relation to finite experience. 

The position of both these writers is described as "speculative philosophy." 
Both hold that mind is in contact with its objects from the beginning, and thus 
avoid dualism and subjectivism (pp. 28-33). Both affirm that judgment which 
is involved in all thinking consists in "the reference of ideal content to reality," 
and is the means of the mind's constructing and sustaining reality (pp. 42-43). 
The conclusions of both concerning the nature of reality are summarized in 
the following four statements: (1) Reality is one; (2) Reality is an harmon- 
ious system, a unity above (and so without) relations; (3) Reality is experi- 
ence; (4) Reality is one Experience, individual and perfect (pp. 81 and 83). 

According to the author, the main differences in the positions of the two 
eminent English thinkers are found in their views of the Immediate and of its 
relation to thought. For Mr. Bradley the Immediate gives a clue to the 
nature of reality. It is an experience of a felt whole, of a " unity, complex 
but without relations," lying below the level of consciousness (pp. 43 ff). 
"It is not a stage which shows itself at the beginning and then disappears, 
but it remains at the bottom throughout as fundamental'' (p. 44). For Dr. 
Bosanquet, on the contrary, the Immediate offers no hint of the nature of 
reality. It is a "phase not a stratum" and is "merely a form which any 
content can take and which is peculiar to none" (p. 44). It is "continuous 
with its extension through thought, " and therefore there is no reason for draw- 
ing a hard and fast line between "feeling " and "thought " (pp. 13 ff, 23). This 
difference concerning the significance of the Immediate is closely connected 
with a difference in the two writers' views in regard to the nature of thought. 
Mr. Bradley is inclined to regard thought as essentially discursive and abstract, 
akin to Kant's Verstand, while Dr. Bosanquet finds in thought the fundamental 
principle of concreteness present in all forms of experience, in feeling, sensation, 
and will, as well as in cognition proper (pp. 15, 66). Thus the latter comes 
closer to Hegel than does Mr. Bradley. Both however ultimately reach a 
pessimistic conclusion in regard to the power of thought to grasp reality. For 
Mr. Bradley, thought is condemned from the beginning by its relational 
character. It can neither reach down to the whole found in feeling, nor can 
it attain to the supra-relational experience of the Absolute. For Dr. Bosan- 
quet, thought is more successful — it builds up a whole which gives us our best 
clue to reality, but it fails in the end to maintain itself since its relational 
character makes it incapable of giving us reality which is "at once solid and 
immediate as well as perfectly individual and non-contradictory" (pp. 60 ff., 
65). The cause of this pessimism lies ultimately in a fallacious interpretation 
of judgment. Both insist that the subject of every judgment is reality, and 
that all predication involves contradiction. In working out this view, they 
tend to separate identity and difference, and to make them contradictory 
instead of complementary to each other (pp. 68 ff.). 

Dr. Gamertsfelder's criticisms of Absolutism proceed for the most part 
along familiar lines. The New Realists' attack upon the theory of internal 
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relations is, he maintains, a valid reaction against Mr. Bradley's assumption 
that " Reality must be whole like that given in immediate experience " (p. 37). 
The former, however, go too far in their assertion that relations are external. 
The true view of the nature of relations lies in a mediating position, based on 
a study of relations as present in finite experience. "A doctrine of relations 
thus interpreted with reference to purpose is really a doctrine of relevant 
relations, and implies that where they exist relations are internal in character, 
but some relations are so irrelevant (to purpose) that they make no difference 
and are so far external " (p. 38). From this doctrine of relations some form of 
pluralism rather than of monism follows. 

While not wholly accepting the Pragmatist's position, the author quotes with 
approval Dewey's criticism of the Absolutist's doctrine on the ground that it 
ignores the importance of the r61e of the problem in finite thinking, and deals 
with thinking uberhaupt, rather than with our concrete human thinking (p. 74). 
He also agrees with Professor Ward that Dr. Bosanquet's system fails to do 
justice to contingency, and to the unique and individual aspects of experience, 
holding that Dr. Bosanquet's reply to the criticism of his views by the former 
only "places in clearer light the inherent weakness of his position" (p. 78). 
The conclusions of Absolutism are based, it is asserted, on a "fallacious 
doctrine of relations, and a one-sided view of the fundamental postulates of 
knowledge (pp. 101, 38, 46-48, 68, 72), and are therefore not established. 
The system itself, furthermore, contains insoluble difficulties and contradic- 
tions. Both writers "play fast and loose with the category of relations" 
(pp. 69 ff ., 85 ff.) and give no consistent account of the relation between Reality 
and Appearances. Although admitting that the ultimate Reality is never 
adequately experienced, they use it as a criterion to measure Appearances. 
They thus "assume alternately two standpoints without establishing the right 
to do so," and so fall into a fallacy similar in principle to that of Kant in his 
doctrine of phenomena and noumena (p. 102). Both also maintain that all 
analogies must fail to give an adequate idea of the supra-relational nature of 
the Absolute. Dr. Gamertsfelder maintains that not only is this the case, 
but that the idea of such a whole is essentially unmeaning. If relations are 
denied to the Absolute, we are left only with the Eleatic One. Moreover, 
if the Absolute as described by these writers is granted to be real, all finite 
categories become unreal and illusory. "Energy and life, time and change, 
spontaneity and creativeness in nature, evolution and growth, freedom and 
progress, truth and beauty, purpose and goodness, the striving and aspiration 
of the Self with all its privacy and uniqueness, — these, and any other contents 
of the finite mind, have only relative validity, and do not hold in ultimate 
Reality." In opposition to this conclusion, he sketches what he believes to 
be the true doctrine. "Reality must be interpreted in terms of finite experi- 
ence, not the experience of the Absolute; the categories of human thought 
must be respected, simply because the finite mind is inherently incapable of 
employing any others. Moreover, reality must be taken for what it is found 
to be in the progressive organization of experience." (pp. 104, 106). 
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In general Dr. Gamertsfelder's criticisms add nothing to criticisms that 
have frequently been made; but he works out in detailed and careful fashion 
some of the crucial difficulties in the system. Nevertheless he leaves himself 
open to the reply which Dr. Bosanquet makes to his critics in his discussion con- 
cerning "Appearances and the Absolute" in the November number of this 
Review. For, as the preceding quotations at least suggest, he constantly 
tends to take finite appearances at their face value. Moreover, the careful 
reader will not fail to note that the disjunction between the finite and infinite 
experience implied in the above quotations, and many other of the author's 
critical assumptions, are contrary to the fundamental principle of Dr. 
Bosanquet's whole philosophy. Gertrude C. Bussey. 

Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Les maladies de V 'esprit et les Asthenics. Par Albert Deschamps. Paris, 

Alcan, 1919. — pp. xv, 740. 

In this voluminous work Dr. Deschamps develops the conception, akin 
to that of Janet but much more thoroughly elaborated and widely applied, 
that the fundamental problem in all mental troubles is insufficiency and incom- 
pleteness. The mentally sick person is an asthenic: he never finishes the 
constructive psychic work necessary for complete adaptation to reality. The 
rases most amenable to psychic treatment are those where the incompleteness 
is on the logical plane and is due to an emotional shock (an emotion is defined 
as a momentary psychic incapacity to suit the reaction to the stimulus) : here 
the patient can be reasoned with and enlightened as to the causes and mechan- 
isms of his insufficient adaptations to reality. Freud's doctrines are, Dr. 
Deschamps thinks, more novel in words than in ideas, psychoanalysis having 
been widely practiced before his time; on the exaggeration of the sexual 
motive in the Freudian theory the author comments that in the Latin societies 
suppressions of this type are perhaps less common than in Protestant countries. 

Psychic treatment has its limitations, however; where the lack of energy 
is manifested on a lower plane than the logical, physical means must be sought, 
and in all cases the most exhaustive physical diagnosis must be made. Thus 
the author ranges himself against such psychotherapists as Dubois. Asthenia 
is at bottom a defect in biological energy: the asthenic person is one who, 
whether the cause is accessible by physical or psychic means, has become a 
poor transformer of the chemical energy of his nourishment into the kinetic 
energy of his movements. Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Vassar College. 

Relativity. The Special and General Theory., By Albert Einstein. Trans- 
lated by Robert W. Lawson. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1920. — 
pp. xiii, 168. 
This little book is a translation of a late edition of Einstein's popular 

account of his "special" theory of relativity, and of the later and more highly 



